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WINTER. 


*Twas not when early flowers were springing, 
When skies were sheen, 
And wheat was green, 
And birds of love were singing, 
That first 1 loved thee, or that thou 
Did’st first the tender claim allow. 


For when the silent woods bad faded 
From green to yellow— 


er When fields were fallow, 


And the changed skies o’ershaded, 
My love might then have shared decay, 
Or passed with suinmer songs away. 


*Twas winter! cares and clouds were round ines 
lustead of fiowers, 
And sunny hours, 
When loye unguarded found me, 
’Mid wintry scenes my passion grew, 
And wintry cares have proved it true. 


Dear are the hours of summer weather, 
When all is bright 
e And hearts are light, 
And Love and Nature joy together;— 
But stars from night their lustre borrow, 
Aad bearts are closer twined by sorrow. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


The islands of Squam Lake in New Hamp- 
shire, are frequented by the American Eagle. 
It resorts thither in the spring of the year: and 
late in the fall, the old and young commence 
their wrial journey towards a southern and 
more genial clime. In the month of June, a 
farmer’s boy who lived on the shores of the 
Jake, went to one of the islands and procured 
from the nest, a young male eagle, just before 
he could fly. He soon began {6 discover many 
traite of character which proved bim to be a 
bird of royal lineage; like most royal person- 
ages, he was docile and fawning towards his 
favourites, but forbidding and vindictive to- 
Wards all others. 

He became verytame and affectionate to- 
wards the boys, who considering bim an acqui- 
sition of no Jittle consequence, were no less 








pf feady to reciprocate on their part, and being 


So 


jas lavish as heart could wish, in supplying 
im with meats and driniss, he soon became a 
very formidable fellow. 

Ja every excursion of the boys, the dog and 
eagle were each sure to make one of the party 
—and it was difficult to tell which was the 
most pleased and elated when about to take a 
* tramp,”’—the boys, dog, or eagle.—He con- 
tinued a welcome guest with the boys, or rather 
as one of the family, till the last of October, 
when, on a pleasant morning, after taking his 
breakfast as usual with the rest of the family, 
he went to the door, and probably to save him- 
selfand others the pain which would be felt 
by taking a formal leave of the, till then, happy 
group,—spread his soaring pinions to the morn- 
ing sun, and mounting on the buoyant air, 
then taking one slow and graceful curve a- 
round the premises, as if to take a farewell 
view—commenced his first annual migration, 
with as much majesty, as avy chief of the 
feathered tribe could display. Not. having 
bade the boys the ‘ least good-bye,’ it was by 
mo means a flight of their imaginatiun, but 
only considered a morning walk over the silver 
surface of the beautiful lake, as was not bis 
unusual practice. . However, after gazing 
sometime, he became to them less and less— 
afterwards a mere speck—then a mote—far 
in the southern horizoun—and now no longer 
Visible, 

At this‘moment a long breath from one of the 
boys gaye token, that evil forbodings were pro- 
bably the inmates of his breast, and turning to 
the dog, says, Towser, Commodore’s gone! yet 
not without secretly expecting in a few hours 
he would again discover him, wafting his wel- 
come course towards their rustic habitation. 
However, an hour,a day, and a week passed, 
and no eagle came—by which time the little 
fellows, after straining their eyes less and less, 
gave up their hopes, and concluded to turn 
their attention to other sources to fill the yoid 
oceasioned by their loss. Many a time while 
seated round the ponderous and glowing fire, 
on a long and blustering winter evening, would 
they remind cach other of Commodore, and 
wish him there to play his coy and ludicrous 
pranks, and contribute to, and share their 
rustic joys. On the following spring, about 
the time the eagles re-visit their favorite resort, 
near the close of a fine day, just as the sup 
had veiled himself below the verge of the west 
ern skies—the boys returning {rom a fishing 
excursion, and almost to the door; a large 
eagle was seen coming from a southern direc- 
tion, far over the blue unrufled lake, when 
the boys could not help thinking mournfully of 
fpoor Comimodore, which brought fresh to me- 
mory the many rambles when their long lost 
companion had made his full number one o! 
their party. His course was steady—and it 
seemed as if he wes aiming directly towards 











the gazing group. Now gaining towards the 
spot, be appears to be gradually descending— 
a little nearer, his course seems more ardent— 
and ina moment Commodore is among them; 
having improved much in size and external 
appearance. The feelings of each member of 
the social fraternity may be mueh better ima- 
gined than described. Suffice it to say Com- 
modore was just as familiar, yea, much more 
so than he was the day he left them. Having 
spent the greatest part of the season with them, 
he accompanied the boys to one of the neigh- 
bours, and it was now thonght he had become 
a match for a huge mastiff which was the 
champicn of the neighbouring curs. Commo- 
dore, though, “ first in peace,” was terrible in 
war, and the boys thinking to place an addi- 
tional laurel on their favorite’s brow, gave the 
signal—and at it they went, in furious combat. 
The batile was long and well contested, each 
seeming determined to conquer or die. They 
soon created a little atmosphere of feathers, 
hair and dust, but not without a full proportion 
of blood and thunder. Victory seemed long 
to hang in .equal scales, as if doubtful which 
way to preponderate. The tremendous talons 
of the eagle were put in successful requisition, 
making dismal bayoe wherever they came Im 
contact with Jowler, which could distinctly be 
discovered by the loud and trumpet-like how! 
of the dog whenever they made a breach in his 
sides or elsewhere. Whenever the eagle made 
a pass he was almost sure to clench, and the 
next motion would rend out his grasp, however 
deep and firm, only to renew his fearful blows. 
He had not however much to boast, for Jowler 
all this while was making a most wanton de- 
struction of feathers without any regard at all 
to decency or good feeling. 

Once again they pause, and look each other 
scornfully in the face, as if doubtful whether 
to renew, and disdaining to retreat; and then 
with redoubled fury re-commenced the onset. 
At last, not however, until each exhibited a 
woful aspect, as if by general or mutual con- 
sent, this bloody copartnership was dissolved, 
each party permitting the other to back out or 
off, about a rod, and wheeling, took up the line 
of march. Jowler survived, but not without 
a long and doubtful issue, became coovales- 
cent, and will carry many a fearful mark of 2 
veteran, as long as he is able to ‘ wag his tail,’ 
or lick his master’s hand. 

The boys out of compassion to their favorite, 
took a muck more humane and judicious course 
than Jowler’s friend, by placing the eagle's 
neck across a block, and -with a hatchet shar- 
pened for the purpose, ended all his pains ata 
single blow. PeMiGEeWwASSET. 

Nore.—The above communication is fact, 
the curiosity as you will perceive, consists 
mostly in the eagle’s returning the next spring, 
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after an absence of about five months, as tame 
as when he left. You will probably conclude 
that the approximation of birds, beasts, and 
men, is much pearer in this, than in your lati- 
tude. We however hold a different idea, in 
this quarter, founded on personal observation. 

The sagacity of birds, is as.extraordinary as 
that of beasts, and a matter of less notoriety 
only because our opportunities of observation 
are less. One circumstance,eccurs. to mind 
at this moment. There was a robin built her 
nest within a few yards of my window—in a 
place which was exposed to the sun, during 
the heat of the day, I frequently observed that 
the male and female alternately stood on the 
edge of the nest, with their wings Spread so as 
to shield their young from the sun’s rays— 
while one stood on the nest the other was 
bringing water for the young—this was also 
alternate. 

Thornton, NV. H. 





THE SPY UNMASKED. 

Messrs. J. and J. Harper have recently pub- 
lished under this title a yolume, which we have 
read with considerable interest, as we do every 
thing which adds to the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Mr. H. L. Barnum, the author of the work, 
it appears, was much taken with the character 
of Harvey Birch, as delineated in Mr. Cooper’s 
novel, entitled, Spy, a tale of the Neutral 
Ground, &c. and ascertaining that the original 
of the Spy was still living in Westchester 
county, of this state, (New York,) Mr. B. paid 
him a yisit, and learned from his own mouth, 
the particulars of the part he took in the 
transactions ofovr revolutionary struggle. Mr. 
B. has accordingly brought before the public 
a historical character, in place of the fictitious 
one, in this yolume entitled ‘The Spy Un- 
masked; or Memoirs of Enoch Crosby.” 

The singular part which Crosby acted in the 
tragedy of our reyolution, is now rescued from 
the obscurity of fiction, the Spy is unmasked, 
and Enoch Crosby now stands forth in propria 
persona, the man who encountered dangers 
and difficulties of an extraordinary nature, and 
submitted to reproach and degradation, that he 
might serve his country. 

Enoch Crosby first commenced his career in 
the public service, by joining the army under 
General Montgomery in the attack on Quebec; 
in the failure of which he suffered alike with 
others in that unfortunate expedition. His 
term of service expired and he returned to bis 
home in Dutchess county, but the troubles and 
distresses of the country increased. The ene- 
my had taken possession of the city of New 
York, and advanced their military forces north- 
ward into Westchester county, when Crosby 
determined to shoulder his musket and rejoin 
the standard of his country. He was then 
twenty seven (and is now seventy nine) years 
old. 

‘ Active, athletic, and inured to hardships, 
he determined not to indulge in inglorious 
ease, while his brave countrymen were ia arms 
in defence of their rights and liberties, and 
while persons of every age, sex, and condition, 
were cheerfully submitting to unexampled pri- 
vations, for the sake of political freedom. He 
therefore resumed his knapsack, shoulder- 
ed his musket, and once more bidding adieu to 
the rural scenes of Kent, he bent his course 
towards the head quarters of the American 
army.’ 

On his way thither he accidentally fell in 
with a tory, and knowing that there were num- 
bers of that class ready to join the enemy, and 
sacrifice their country, he conceived the de- 





sign of penetrating their plans. Accordingly, 
putting on the mask of a friend to the British, 
he accompanies the tory, and is introduced to 
the secret meetings of a company forming to 
join the enemies of America. After ascer- 
taining their plans of operation, he found an 
opportunity of making their plots known to the 
friends of liberty, and the whole company were 
surrounded in their secret place of rendezvous 
and made prisoners. 

He managed the affair with so much skill 
and adroitness, that, on being introduced to 
the committee of safety of Westchester county, 
of which the now venerable John Jay was 
chairman, Crosby was prevailed upon to enter 
into the secret service of his country instead of 
joining it as a private soldier. Accordingly, 
being equipped as a country shoemaker, with 
his pack on his back, he travelled about the 
country seeking for work, and prying inta the 
designs of the enemy. He soon joined another 
company of tories, and having given informa- 
tion of their place of rendezvous and of the 
time which they would march to join the Bri- 
tish, they were surrounded at night by Town- 
send’s Rangers, and himself and all the rest 
captured, They were conducted to Fishkill 
and imprisoned, but the committee of safety, 
who were alone in the secret, suffered Crosby 
to escape. 

He was next employed to cross the North 
River into Orange county, and penetrate the 
designs of the tories in that part of the country. 
After a while he ascertained that there was a 
British officer secretly recruiting a company for 
the service of the enemy, and that he was 
concealed in a den among the highlands near 
Cornwall; where be was visited and supplied 
by certain tories. After considerable difficul- 
ties, our hero was successful in ingratiating 
himself into the good will of these tories, was 
introduced to the British officer, and joined his 
company. 

A night was fixed for a general muster in 
the barn of a farmer, located in the mountains, 
previous to marching. The attendance was 
punctual and full, and Crosby, among the rest 
answer to his name and was ready to march. 
But before the hour arrived for their depar- 
ture, the barn was surrounded by Townsend’s 
Rangers, and every individual made prisoner. 
Crosby had been successful in communicating 
precise information to the friends of liberty, 
and Townsend’s Rangers, which were famous 
at that time for their bravery and quick move- 
ments, had been ordered to cross the river and 
ferret out this den of tories. Major Townsend 
recognized Crosby, who had before been his 
prisoner and escaped, but not being in the 
secret, he was determined he should not again 
elude his vigilance, and therefore shackled 
him with irons, and used him very roughly.— 
The prisoners were conducted to Newbutg, 
taken across the river into Duchess county, 
and there imprisoned. Crosby was separated 
from the rest and strongly guarded. But by 
means of opium, administered by a female, the 
guard were put to sleep, and the prisoner again 
escaped. 

He was then directed to retire to the family 
of a Dutchman on Whappenger’s Creek, work 
athis trade, and wait for further orders, under 
an assumed name. When he afterwards hada 
conference with the committee of safety at 
Fishkill, he was directed to go to a place at a 
little to the Northeast, called Hopewell, ‘ there 
to inquire for Dr. Miller, who kept a small 
retail druggist’s shop, where one of the Com- 
mittee would meet him in the course of the 
afternoon. 


He accordingly repaired to the place ap- 





pointed, and was informed by a sprightly, smi- 
ling female, that the Doctor was absent. She 
added ‘if you wish any article from the shop, 
Sir, I think I can wait upon you to your satis- 
faction. Dr. Miller’s opiates, you recollect, 
are wonderfully powerful when mixed with 
brandy.—-They have been known to put even 
the vigilant Rangers to Sleep.’ 

‘Is it possible!’—exclaimed Crosby. Are 
you, then, the-——-? 

Hush! not a word on the subject for your 
life!’ returned the damsel, in a low voice. 
Those men by the fire are not Rangers; but it 
might not be safe to expose your real name in 
their hearing. She then added aloud: You had 
better take a seat by the fire, Mr. Brown, as 
the Doctor will not be home until dark. 

Mr. Jay, one of the Committee, arrivéd in 
the course of the afternoon on pretence of 
buying medicine, and on mounting his horse, 
he took the opportunify to whisper—It will not 
do; there are too many observers in this place, 
Return to the Dutchman’s, and there wait for 
further orders. 

These orders he afterwards received and 
proceeded to Bennington, in Vermont; was 
successful in his mission, bad a number of 
tories detected, and returned with information 
of the designs of the enemy. He next ferreted 
out a company of tories at Quaker Hill, in 
the town of Pawling, Dutchess county, near 
the Connecticut line, and had them all taken 
and himself with them. Here again he was 
allowed to escape, and was subsequently em- 
ployed to visit Claverack, Albany, and other 
places, as a confidential messenger. 

His mysterious escapes at length excited the 
suspicion of the British and tories, and Crosby 
found himself in danger from these as well 
as the friends of liberty and his country, who 
were not aware of the nature of his employ- 
ment. He was accordingly obliged to secrete 
himself, but was shot at through the window of 
his apartment, and afterwards dragged from 
his place of concealment at night, and well 
nigh killed by a party of tories. His employ- 
ment as a Spy was no longer practicable, bnt 
the desire to serve his country continued, and 
he joined the corps under the coinmand of Gen. 
Lafayette, in which be served to the end of 
the war. 

This is an outline of the services of Enoch 
Crosby, who is still living in Westchester 
county, New York, esteemed and respected 
by his neighbours and countrymen. We are 
indebted to Mr. Barnum, for the Spy Unmask- 
ed, as otherwise Enoch Crosby might have 
passed as a merely fictitious character, under 
the name of Harvey Birch. 


TOA.E.P 





Like the broad bright gleam of the meteor’s 
ray, . 

Which ~ Ane an hour then hies on its way: 

Or the bright fairy spirits of heavenly seeming, 

I often have met—but alas when dreaming, 

Whosteal o’er the senses an hour or so, 

Then leave us to wake, and wake to our wo; 

So lady of mirthfulyenchantiog mein! 

Thy transient sojourn with us has been. 


Nor quite like the spirit and meteor ray, 

For both are forgotten in the lapse of a day; 
But lady! thine eye of azure glow, 

And thy raven locks, which gracefully flow, 
Shall oft in our waking moments appear, 
And claim from our hearts a tribute tear, — 
And supply for our dreams a spirit more fair 
Than any we’ve met e’en those beings of air! 
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Yet, lady! farewell! for so it must be! 

May blessings profuse be shed upon thee; _ 
Loag—long may life and sweet health be thine, 
And around thy heart should love entwine, 
His holy wreath, may its object be 

A noble heart—one worthy of thee,— 

One who shall strew thy path with flowers, 
And a for thee Elysian bowers! 





Farewell! sad word, which twice I’ve told thee, | 
I’d fain unsay it, and longer behold thee. 
Yet such is life! like ships that meet 

On the far blue wave, and a moment greet; 
Then swiftly asunder by breezes are swept, 
The eye long ling’ring, their parting is wept; | 
>: paths, both trackless, no longer are seen, | 


mem’ry scarce tells that such have been. -| 


Yet varied is life! nor such be mine— 


‘The bright glow of hope in my heart doth: | 


shine, 

Yeg lady! the word hath lost its sadness; 
Again I hope to meet thee in gladness; 
Though fate is our keeper—a few short whiles, 
And I hope to meet thee again in smiles; 

So again (not ‘the last sad word’ J tell,) 

But lady! | bid thee a joyous farewell! 

Troy Sentinel. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE, — 
THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. | 


An Ilistorical Romance, illustrating some of | 
the Public Events, and Domestic and Ec- | 
clesiastical Manners of the Fifteenth and | 
Sixteenth Centuries. 








It will be remembered that King Richard 
MI. had one natural son named John of Glou- 
eester, whom he made Captain of Calais; but | 
it was not, until the year 1720, supposed that | 
he had also another son,: Richard, who was | 
brought up in obscurity, acknowledged by his | 
royal father only the night before the battle of 
Bosworthfield, and who survived until the 
reign of Edward VI., when he was upwards of 
eighty years of age. This interesting infor- 
mation was first communicated by Heneage 
Finch, fourth Earl of Winchelsea, to Dr. Brett, 
who sentit in a letter to Peck the antiquary, 
by whom it was printed in his Desiderata Cu- 
riosa. 

Upon this tradition the author of the volume 
before us has founded a very interesting tale, 
intermixing the fictitious adventures of his 
hero with the vivid descriptions of actual oc- 
eurrences, compiled, of course, from the chro- 
nicles aud other sources of contemporary in- 
information. He has also varied the narrative 
with sketches of the manners and customs of 
ancient London, which, together with the 
topographical information, display considera- 
ble antiquarian research. Previous to noticing 
the imaginative portion of the work, it should 
be stated that the real person who laid claim to 
this high descent, was, in 1546, so far reduced 
mM circumstances as to become a common 
builder, and was employed as such in the 
erection of Eastwell Palace, by Sir Thomas 
Moyle, to whom he discovered the secret of 
his birth. Sir Thomas generously bestowed 
upon him sufficient ground in his park to build 

himself the cottage in which he afterwards 
resided. In the small village church adjoining 
Eastwell Park, now the seat of the Earl of 
Winchelsea, a lineal descendant from the 
Moylejfamily, are still to be seen the tomb and 
imperfect effigies of Richard Plantagenet. 

The. writer supposes that two college stu- 


little village of Eastwell, and having access to 
the stores of a rustic antiquary, are attracted 
by a sketch of Richard’s tomb, which they are 
induced to visit. By asingular coincidence, 
one of these students is, many years afterwards, 
preferred to the rectory of Eastwell. He in- 
quires after the objects of his early curiosity, 
and finds the tomb still in existence, but the 
collector dead, and his treasures scattered. A 
box of papers, however, are produced, and 
from among them the anxious inquirer draws 
forth an old vellum manuscript, which, on 
Opening, was found to be entitled ‘ The Le- 
gende of Richard Plantagenet, written by his 
owne hande.’ The autobiography then com- 
mences in the following strain: ‘ Finding my- 
self, our Lord be thanked, in most goodly 
estate and comfort, after many rude tempests 
overpast; gladdened by the fair resting-place 
now given me on earth, and full merry in the 
hope of heaven,—I, Richard Plantagenet, 


| would fain employ my latter days in recording 
| the events of those which have long since pass- 


ed away into the great sea, which Time is 
ever rapidly rolling onward to eternity. 

Richard proceeds to relate, that, when a 
mere stripling, at the monastery of Ely, he 
was suddenly summoned to attend a knight, 
who conducted him on horseback to the town 
of Leicester, and from thence to Bosworthfield, 
where he had an interview with his royal father, 
and received the disclosure of his birth. This 
was on the eve of the contest that decided the 
fate of the House of York.—The appearance 
of King Richard’s camp is thus spiritedly de- 
scribed: — 

Whilst I gazed on these things, and marvel- 
led greatly as to why I was brought thither, 
with such haste and contrivance, we entered 
the camp, and passed through the long lines of 
tents, striped with York liveries of crimson 
and blue, until we came to the Royal Pavilion, 





which stood in the centre, having upreared 
beside it the King’s standard of azure and red 
sarcenet in quarters, beariag the fleurs de lys 
of France, and the lions of England, richly 
wrought thereon in goldsmiths’ work of beaten 
etal. The tent itself was of alarge square 
form, with a sloping roof, all being made of 
crimson and blue canvass, and surmounted by 
divers little gilded pensils and the King’s 
badges: such as, the golden cross and crown, 
for the blessed St. Edward the Confessor: the 
red ermine chapeau, with the golden lion of 
England, the lily of France, the golden grey- 
hound of Wales, the Irish harp, and the oak- 
| branch of the Dukedoms of Gascoyne and 
Guyon. On the top in the midst were a stately 
imperial crown, and the King’s peculiar badge 
ofa silver boar, with tusks and bristles of gold. 
The liveries of the soldiers in this camp were 
also chiefly white, having the hely cross in red 
upon their breasts; though others were dressed 
in the colours belonging to their leaders, or in 
habits of coarse cloth, strengthened with iron 
plates; or arming doublets of iron and leather, 
with sleeves of chain mail, and stout helmets 
and Jeathern hose also strengthened with iron. 
Their weapons were divers kinds of swords 
and bows, spears and lances, biils and sharp 
blades set upon staves, with iron and leaden 
maces, quarter staves, aud heavy fails,—not 
less destructive, and of still greater power. 
But all this, I say, I beheld more perfectly on 
the-morrow. 

As we approached the King’s pavilion, the 
sentinels, upon receiving the word from my 
conductor, lowered their gisarmes and stood 
aside, that we might straightway pass into it; 
the knight having been commanded of his High- 





dents, travelling for amusement, arrive at the 


hess to attend him atthat hour. On entering 








the tent, we found the King already risen from . 
his couch, and seated by a table, on which 
were scattered divers papers and parchments, 
a brazen penner and inkhorna, and letters, of 
which the silk strings were uncut, and the seals 
were yet unbroken. A massive silver crucifix 
stood in the midst, and before it was a fair 
illuminated missal open at the office of St. 
George, which the King had questionless been 
reciting for success in the coming conflict. 
The volume was richly bound in blue velvet, 
having the edges thereof guarded with bosses 
aud clasps of gold, graven with curious devices. 
A large silver cresset, hung from the roof of 
the tent, gave light to the remainder of the 
of the apartment, and glanced upon a pile of 
hright steel armour, which lay beside a couch, 
and a thickly quilted surcoat of blue and red 
velvet, richly purpled with the arms of the So- 
vereign in most rare embroidery; but the sword 
belonging to this stately harness lay naked 
upon the table. 

Ihad not been well able to note half of these 
objects, when the King started, and hastily, 
yet not uncourteously, accosted my knightly 
conductor with, ‘How now! Who’s there? 
What, is it thou, good De Mountford? Hast 
thou performed that which I gave thee in 
charge some three days agone? 

Aye, so please your Grace, answered the 
soldier, it is done, as your Highness may eift- 
soons have proof of; and with these words he 
pointed to myself, who was gazing upon the 
whole scene alike, with wonder at the present 
and curiosity for the future, when he speedily 
put to flight my musings, by drawing me for- 
ward to the King, and directing me to kneel, 
which 1 incentinently did. 

‘Great was my disorder at being thus left 
alone with so.noble and exalted a personage; 
yet do I mot speak of his greatness of rank 
only, but also of his geodly form and courteous 
manner; for (hat record of him is all untrue, 
which was written what time the Red Rose 
prevailed‘ver the White, declaring that Rich- 
ard was fearful to look upon. He was not, in 
truth, as one hath of late full slanderously de- 
scribed him, little of stature, ill-featured of 
limbs, crook-backed, his left shoulder much 
higher than his right, and hard favoured of 
visage:°—none of these was he: for, though his 
person were not of the tallest, it was well upto 
the middle stature of men; and, albeit one of 
his shoulders might be somewhat higher than 
it’s fellow, yet he had a shrewd eye who did 
discover it, and a passing malicious wit who 
reported it to be a great deformity. As for his 
face, in good svoth it had none evil expression 
in it; though it was marked with much serious 
anxiety, and was pale and discoloured from 
weariness and agitated mind, which scared his 
brief slumbers with. fearful dreams, and gare 
occasion to his enemies to say that he was 
haunted bya guilty conscience. Nevertheless, 
his step and demeanor was full of pomp and 
royalty, so that it wanted not for any one to 
say even unto me, though but a simple cloister 
bred youth, ‘that is the King;’ since all men 
might perceive that he could be of nothing less 
than the blood royal, or thie wearer of a crown. 
His habit was the close dress of red velvet 
which he wore under his armour, surmounted 
by a blue vélvet robe lined with fair ermises, 
and choicely embroidered with the letter ofhis 
name in gold. ‘Fhe blue Garter of England 
émbraced his knee, and the enamelled George 
thereof hung to an azure scarf round his neck; 
whilst upon his head he wore a chapeau of red 
velvet and ermine, which threw his rich and 
full brown hair back upon his shoulders. 





Hab! exclaimed the Royal Richard, lookiag 
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attentively at me, he hath indeed her form? 
—this is right well and quickly done, my trusty 
Sir Gilbert; but 1 pray thee now repose thyself 
for awhile in the outer tent, where.thou wilt 
find food and wine set forth for thee, dnd leave 
this youth with me; we must have some con- 
ference together; which ended, I will send him 
to thee again. a e * * 

Placed as a spectator of the battle, on an 
sminenee near the field, the youthful Richard 
is hurried by his enthusiasm into the midst of 
the conflict. He sees his father fall, and is 
himself struck down and wounded. On reco- 
veriog his senses, he finds himself in the abode 
of a Jew,avho is at first tempted to offer him up 
a living sacrifice to the manes of a murdered 
sep; but afterwards relents, aud becomes his 
his protector. We havé no space to pursue 
the thread of his adventures, but will notice 
the two most remarkable ones. The first is his 
introduction by the Jew to Lord Lovel, who, 
who, in an unsuccessful attempt to raise the 
York standard in Nottinghamshire, had been 
defeated by the troops of Henry VII., and was 
concealed in a cave near Fishkerton Ferry. 
Thence, in company with Rabbi Israel and the 
young Plantagenet, he flies for safety to Min- 
ster Lovel, in Oxfordshire, and retires to a 
secret chamber,-—the avenue to which is 
known only tohimself. Plantagenet repairs to 
London for medical advice; during his absence, 
the Jew is arrested, and Richard returns only 
in time to witness the dissolution of Lord Lovel. 
This is one of the most powerful pa-sages in 
the book. 

Upon this, as it were exhausted by so much 
speaking, he gradually sauk back, grasping my 
hand, and closing his eyes; so that | drew in 
my breath with anxious dread, thinking that 
his last moment was indeed come. Yet whilst 
I thus bent sorrowfully over bim, his spirit 
came unto him again, and he reared him with 
even more seeming strength than before; but, 
from the glazed look of his eyes, | well deemed 
that it was but the last brief and sedden kin- 
dling up of the taper of life, which was speedily 
to sink down into an immortal darkness. 

Howbeit, for some short space, he was again 
himself, and said unto me, ‘ ’Tis in vain, Plan- 
tagenet—’tis in vain; not all thy kind offices 
can now save thy dying friend, or even give 
him a sepulchre when he shall be no more. 
Yet, though God hath willed it thus, I pray 
thee help me to don my grave clothes, the 
which thou wilt find in yonder chest,—being 
the knightly suit 1 ever wore both at court and 
in the battle. So,—’tis well, good Richard; 
but haste thee, for even. now I feel my blood 
ceasing to flow:—there,—my surcoat of arms, 
and my helm upon my head,—that thus appa- 
relled, as Lovel was wont to be in the day of 
his power, when they who live in aftertimes 
shall haply find his wasted limbs and moulder- 
ed form, in this secret place, which hath been 
his cell and sepulchre,—they may truly know 
who and what he was when living; nor con- 
found the reliques of a Lovel and a soldier, 
witb the ashes of the ignoble dead.’ 

1 hastened to fulfil his request, and speedily 
clothed him as he desired, and when he was so 
babited. he thanked me, and said he felt more 
at ease; not that his sickness bad in aught 
abated, but that he was now clothed in the 
only shroud which those of his house were ever 
wont to wear. Upon my demanding of him if 
there were aught else whereiu | might pleasure 
him, he replied, ‘ Nought, my most constant 
friend, but this—that thou wouldst bring hither 
yonder cross, that | may kiss it, aod die in 
grasping the sign of our salvation. So:—now 
set it upon the table before me, with the holy 





books which have so often soothed me in mine 
hours of loneliness and sorrow, and have dress- 
ed my soul for its final departure; the which 
may indeed, tell them that in future days shall 
light upon my bones, that Lovel died a Chris- 
tian, as well as a noble and a soldier.’ 

When [ had forthwith performed all that he 
desired, he once more essayed to speak, albeit 
very faintly and said, ‘So.—this is well; and 
now the courses being all set to sea, wherefore 
should the barque tarry longer? or, in good 
sooth, why should not the worn-out shallop, 
which hath been so long tossed upon the wild 
waters, make at once for the haven, wheréshe 
may safely cast her anchor for ever? Such was 
the Lord Lovel’s tranquility and gentle resig- 
vation in bis last hours; the which, though sweet 
to behold, and glorious to remember, still had 
in them $0 much of sadness, that tears fell from 
mine eyes, and | mourned bitterly that one so 
rich in grace and dignity should presently 
cease to be upon tie earth. He marked mine 
emotion, and full kindly counselled me to lay 
aside my sorrows, seeing that his had reached 
their termination; and that I should dry the 
tears which dimmed mine eyes, that 1 might 
well mark how to close up his. His tongue 
did now begin altogether to fail kim; and his 
eyes looked set in his head, as, if their sight | 
were gone; whilst his words came thick and | 
obscure, so that I might scarcely hear them. 
Yet was bis look high and stately, and his face 
lighted up with unearthly lustre, which spake 
eloquently of a peace of mind, that his speech 
could but imperfectly give utterance to. But 
full soon came the last solemn change, wherein | 
the dark shades of death inyaded his visage, | 
and his sense of existence seemed to depart. | 
Yet, even in that moment of dissolution, did 1 | 
pray him to give me some sign, if bis hope in | 
heaven were still good; whereupon he grasped | 
the crucifix with wondrous power, and faltered 
out a part of the dying words of the Holy Ste- 
phen—* Dumine—Jesu—susvipe.’ I listened for 
for some moments joyfully, though anxiously, 
for the end thereof; but on again looking to- 
wards the face of the Lord Lovel, | full soon 
perceived that | was alune.’ 

The other incident, on which indeed great 
part of the narrative rests, is Richard’s passion 
for his relative, the Lady Bride Plantagenet. 

The sacred calm and silence, and the holy 
granduer of the spot, seemed to bring back 
unto my mind those days when my young feet 
were wont to wander in the Cathedral at Ely, 
or around my father’s tomb in the Church of 
the Grey-Friars at Leicester; and, towards the 
close of that day, | again went alone into the 
chancel, telling the good Custos, or Decanus 
as he is now called, Christopher Urswicke, 
that I would fain pray awhile in secret on that 
evening, since early on the morrow I must 
hasten forward on my journey. It was then, 
enwrapped in thought, that I drew nigh unto 
the royal tomb by the high altar, and, kneeling 
there, prayed audibly unto God and the Virgin 
for the salvation of all my House; and espe- 
cially for King Edward, the Duchess Marga- 
ret, my noble cousin the Lady Bride Planta- 
genet, and King Richard, whom I called my 
father. As these orisons eseaped from lips, 
I heard a gentle voice near me exclaim, ‘ Holy 
St. Edward!—my cousin, and the son of King 
Richard!’ whereupon | started, and, looking 
around, beheld that a leaf of one of the golden 
gates of King Edward’s tomb was open, and 
that within was a maiden seeming also to be 
in prayer. She was clothed in a white habit, 
such as was worn by Novices of the order of 








St. Austin, and the fading light was yet 
enough (o show me that it was no other than 


the Lady Bride at her fatler’s sepulchre; now 
most wondrously increased both in beauty and 
in stature since I had last beheld her. ‘ 

Hereupon | bastily arose in much confusion; 
but, as she was about tu depart, I aoted that. 
in ber surprise her rosary had fallen from her 
hand, and | forthwith entered the tomb and 
restored it unto her, saying, albeit, 
hesitating voice, ‘ Believe not, Lady#that I 
knew of your presence in this place, or came 
hither to trespass on your secret prayers and 
duteous piety. Indeed, you may well deem 


that.wbat | have now uttered is not to be spo- 


ken lightly, seeing that mine own safety is so 
much involved therein; nevertheless, I rest me 
securely upon the good faith of the Lady B 
Plantagenet. 

Stranger, responded she, hastily ae 
robe around ber, as if-anxious to avoid a more 
perfect recognition on my part, and yet speake 
ing in awvoice so sweet and gentle that it came 
upon mine hearing like the soft swellings. of 
distant music:—Stranger, you have in sdoth 
awakened my wonder; yet whoever you may 
be, whether another false adventurer from 
Burgundy, or the true son of the blood-stained 
Richard, your words with me are as if they 
had never been spoken, since | have neither 
desire to expose thee unto danger, por aught 
to do with the world or its vain glorious ho- 
nours. ’ 

As she spake thus, her visage became sud- 
denly crimsoned over; yet was it but for a 
moment, as anon her pure and eloquent blood 
flowed onward in its wonted course, and her 
face resumed again its tranquil fairness; such 
as tbe still lake shows unto heaven, when the 
passing gale bath gone by, and tbe light ruffle 
which it called forth hath died upon the clear 
waters. When I last saw the Lady Bride, 
there was much of the glad lock of childhood 
in her bright blue eyes, and the rich abun- 
dance of her hair of paly gold; and those golden 
locks did still remain even more beauteous 
than before, but methought that her merry 
glance was now shaded by a musing melan- 
choly, which shall be full rarely noted in the 
countenance of one so young. Having awhile 
warked her in silence, listening with wondrous 
dehgbt unto her voice, l now assayed to an- 
swer her; telling her, that, albeit | was indeed 
{rom Burgundy, and even from her noble 
kinswoman the late Duchess, yet was 1 no 
lalse adventurer who sought to disquiet the 
realm, nor was my noble father aught of that 
which the world to call bim. 1 then told her of 
the Lady Margaret’s decease, of her mission 
which had brought me unto England, and Bpe- 
cially of that touching the good Queen Eliza- 
beth and herself; wherein, | added, 1 could not 
hut rejoice, since it would lead me again to 
hear the voice of one who was so passing fair. 
His boyish predilection is early awakened by 
a hint, which a zealous Yorkist drops, upon the 
possibility of their union. Connected with this 
passion are many of thefactions of his life; and 
at a late period of it, and after a long separa- 
tion, he recognizes in the Lady Abbess of St. 
Mary and St. Margaret’s Priory at Dartford— 
the Lady Bride, and receives the avowal of 
her early attachment, and her last confession 
of faith. In: the latter are shadowed forth the 
doctrines of the then dawning Reformation. 
ATHENAUM. 








An honest Dutchman, on his return from the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, was accosted by one 
of his neighbours, ‘well Mr. - » what have 
you all done this time in the legislature?? Mr. 
,*O be shure J knows not vot de resht 
do, I make two hundred dauler.’ 
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J, last extremity, a soldier happened to catch a 








2 fmol than 11 pounds sterling; but it proved a 
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Avanicr.—Valerins Maximus tells us, that 
» when Hannibal bad besieged Cassilimum, and 
seduced the garison, for want of food, to the 


F mouse, and his covetousness exceeding his 
pger, he sold it to one of his comrades for 


rfatal bargain to him, for he that bought 
mouse saved his life by the purchase, and 
that sold it—died of famine. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





* He dies and makes no Sign’—we had writ- 
ten to our correspondent in N. H. immediately 
after receiving his communication on our first 
page—but as we have not heard from bim 
_ since, were obliged to leave the Eagle to his 
hard fate—though we offered the author to 
* allow bim to cut off two of the boy’s heads in 

place of it.—yet if his own was one, as we 
Mauspegt, he can hardly be blamed for not ac- 
cepting the offer. 

From thie last of the Plantagenets we extract 
an interesting tale of the interview between 
Richard and his son the evening before the 
battle in which he lost his crown and life— 
Botwithstanding this is not pretended to be 
true, yet long before reading the ‘ Historic 
Doubts’ which called in question the unmixed 
vices attributed to the Duke of Gloucester— 
we felt assured he was treated with great in- 
justice, and had the battle of Bosworth been 
otherwise decided, we should have bad a very 
different account of bim from that which has 
been written by historians who perhaps wished 
to please the reigning family, by traducing 
their predecessor.—Shakspeare’s powerful ge- 
nius was enlisted in the cause, and it may be 
remarked that the character of the hunch- 
backed tyrant is more vividly impressed upon 
our feelings by the scenic répresentations than 
any other mode, 











A caravan, containing 90.600/. worth of 
plate, the property of the uke of Northum- 
berland, had passed through Staffordshire, on 
its rode tolreland. It was escorted by a small 
body of soldiers. 

In acase Jately tried in Dublin, a gentleman 
called as witness, was asked whether his bro- 
ther, the plaintiff, lived happily with bis wife.— 
He replied that they seemed to live ‘as hap- 


It would seem the report of Bolivar’s having 
been assassinated was totally unfounded. He 
was at Passayan im the latter part of January, 
and expected to go from thence to Bogota. 
One of the English journals notice a corres- 
pondent as follows: ‘{ G has omited his first 
initial P’—pig. 

The new buildings for the United States’ 
Mint will be erected at the north west corner 
of Chesout and Juniper streets, on a lot lately 
purchased for that purpose. 

On Monday the election for govenor and se- 
nators, took place in Massachusetts. 
the tickets was headed ‘ Rail Road Ticket,’ 
with a neat cut of a train of cars drawn by a 
horse. 

From a Sunbury paper we learn, that the 
canal commissioners have contracted with Mr. 
Sterly of Luzerne county, to rebuild the Sham- 
okin dam for the sum of $27,000. 





On Wednesday evening last the Councils 


the City of Philadelphia, in the room of George 
M. Dallas, Esq. resigned. 


TERRIBLE AND AWFUL 





CONFLAGRATION, 
Augusta, Georgia. 


ed by the alarming cry of fire. 


to Broad and Green sts. 
Ellis street as far as Mr. 


ed up Green street above Mr. 


and also all those buildings down Bay stree 


stood, 
extended as high up as the brick building oc 


One of 


-elected Benjamin W. Richards, Esq. Mayor of 


Yesterday evening, between the hours of 
two and three o’clock, our citizens were arous- 
It was soon 
discovered to have originated in a house occu- 
pied by a Mr. Galloway, on Ellis street, about 
midway below its intersection by Washington 
street. It almost simultaneously communicated 
on the north and 
south, and extended to Broad street as high up 
as the fire- proof store of Mr. Bignoo, and down 
Hollinshead’s situa- 
ted on the corner of Houston street; destroy- 
ing in its course the new Theatre. It extend- 
Warren’s 
dwelling house, and below, as far as Dr. An- 
thony’s; thence taking the direction of Centre 
street, it communicated to our beautiful mar- 
ket, which it destroyed, as well as both sides 
of Centre street, until it reached the bridge; 


to the corner where the old Theatre formerly 
On the north side of Broad street it 


cupied by Mr. Grannis, a little below the 
Bridge Bank; it then rushed below with ap- 


ey 
circulation in relation to itsorigin; but as every 
thiog at present is confusion and conjecture we 
refrain from noticing them. The burried details 
too, which we have made, must necessarily be 
imperfect.4 Providentially no lives have been 
lost. Indeed, we have not heard of @ single per- 
sonal accident of a serious nature. 





CAPE OF GOOD 


BABOONS AT THE 
* HOPE. 
On the bills near Simmons Town whole reg- 
iments of baboons assemble. These rascals, 
who stand six feet high, and are most abomi- 
nable thieves, used to annoy us exceedingly. 
Our barracks were under the hills, and when 
we went to parade we were invariably obliged 
to leave armed men fer the protection of our 
property; and even in spite of this they have 
frequently stolen our blankets and great coats, 
or any thing else they could lay their claws on. 
A poor woman, a soldier’s wife, had washed 
her blanket, aud hung it out to dry, when some 
of these miscreants, who were on the watch, 
stole it, and ran off with it into the hills, which 
are high and woody. This drew upon them 
the indignation of the regiment, and we form- 
ed a strong party to attack them, with the 
view of recovering the property, and inflicting 
-such chastisement as might be a warning to 
them for the future. I was on the advance, 
svith about twenty, and made a detour to cut 
them off from the cayerns, to which they al- 
ways flew for shelter. They observed my 
movement, and immediately detached about 
fifty to guard the entrance, while others kept 
their post; and we could distinctly see them 
collecting large stones and other missiles. An 
old grey-headed one in particular, who often 
paid usa visit at the barracks, and was knowa 
by the name of Father Murphy, was seen dia- 
tributing his orders, and planning the attack 
with the judgment of one of our best generals. 
Finding that my design was defeated, I joined 
the main, and rushed on to the attack, whem a 
scream from father Murphy was a signal for a 
general encounter, and the host of baboons un- 
der his command rolled down enormous stones 
upon us, so that we were obliged to give up 
tbe contest, or some of us must inevitably have 
been killed. They actually followed us to our 
very doors, shouting in indication of victory, 
t | and during the whole night we heard dreadful 
yells and screaming, so much that we expect- 
ed a night attack. 
. In the morning, however, we found that all 
this rioting had been created by disputes about 
the division of the blanket, for we saw eight or 








palling fury, destroying in its course every 
building, with the exception of those on the 
first, and a part of those on the second square 
belew market square, until it reached the sub- 
urbs of the city, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Mr. Course’s plantation. 

When the fire reached the market no human 
exertions could arrest it. The wind was 
South east; and lashed into fury by the flames, 
they rushed and roared through the ignited at- 
mosphere like the troubled ocean. All was 
confusion and dismay. The spectators of the 
awful scene were only aroused from the pa- 
thetic consternation into which they were 
thrown, by the occasional and startling explo- 
sions of buildings which were blown up by 
some of the fire companies, with the hope of 
arresting the devouring element. 

Never has Augusta been visited with so 
dreadful a calamity. The number of houses 
destroyed are estimated at from 300 to 350; and 
the loss of property cannot fall short of half a 
million of dollars; not one third of which, it is 











pily, as any couple of married people could.’ 




















supposed wasinsured, Various reports are io 





ten of them with pieces of it upun their backs 
as old women wear their cloaks. Among the 
number strutted Father Murphy.—These ras- 
cals annoyed us day and night; and we dared 
not venture out unless a party of five or six 
went together. 

Homer.—A gentleman of this name happen- 
ing to rise rather hastily from dinner, and quit 
the room, a gentleman observed, *‘ Homer's 
Odd-I see,’ says another ‘ Ili-I-add.’ 





‘ Tales of the O’Hara Family,’ is known by 
many as a popular work. A person having 
heard of its fame, but who had nevertheleas 
been negligent in remembering its title, re- 
cently inquired for ‘Tales of the Old Harry 
Family.’ 





An Irishman who had blistered his fingers 
by endeavoring to draw on a pair of new boots, 
exclaimed, ‘by St. Patrick, | helave I shall 
never get them on untel | wear them a day or 
two. 
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THE ENCHANTRESS. 

Passing through Calabria last year, on my 
return from Greece, I found myself near the 
site of the abcient Apollo, in whose neighbor- 
hood, according to Plutarch, a sleeping satyr, 
was once caught, and brought to Sylla, as he 
returned from the Mithradatic war; but as his 
inarticulate voice, partaking both of the neigh- 
ing of a horse, and the bleating of a goat, 
prevented him from making any intelligible 
answer to interrogatories, the Roman spurned 
from him a creature which seemed to partake 
more of the bestial than of the human nature. 

As cayes and grottos seldom disappear. I 
thought it not unlikely that the one in which 
this monster was discovered might still exist; 
and on making inquiry of the peasants, I was 
informed that there was a large, subterranean 
opening into the rocky earth, at about four 
miles distance, which was reported to .be of 
considerable extent; but no good christian car- 
ed to visit it, because it was haunted by an 
enchantress, or modern Witch of Endor, who 
possessed the terrific power of raising the 
phantoms of whatever dead persons might be 
named by her visitors. This superstitious le- 
gend served to make me more anxious to 
investigate the spot. I procured a guide, with 
whom I traversed a singularly wild and roman- 
tic country, in the direction of the sea, much 
musing whether the being I was to encounter 
would present herself to me under the appear- 
ance of some ancient Pythoness, of the Cu- 
mean Sibyl,the nymph Egeria,Circe Medea or 
any other prophetess of the classic ages; 
whether she would prefer the semblance of Al- 
cina, Melissa, Armida, the fairy Morgana, or 
some of those enchantresses, who figured in the 
days of chivalry; or whether she might assume 
the guise got up by the Weird Sisters, and so 
‘hold the word of promise to my ear to break 
it to my hope,’——or condescend to personate a 
vulgar witch, and resemble some of those old 
hags, who were condemned to the stake to 
confirm the treatise on witchcraft and demon- 
ology, written by his most learned and sacred 
majesty, King James the First. 

In the midst of these meditations, we reach- 


———— = 
my intrusion but curiosity, excited by the 
marvelous stories I had heard; although I as- 
sured her [I put no faith in the absurd rumors 
of her supernatural powers, particularly of her 
ability to raise the dead. —* And why not?’ she 
calmly resumed. ‘Is not all around you a 
miracle? Earth, sea, sky, and all the glorious 
pageantry of nature are mysteries. Is it more 
wonderful that mer should reappear, than that 
they should live and die? Speak; name the 
mortal, either of the past or present times, 
whom you would wish to behold?’ 

Startled at the determined confidence of her 
tone, which Iattributed to some mental hallu- 
cination, rather than to say any consciousness 
of supernatural power, I resolved to put her 
assumed magic to the proof. Having lately 
reading Sappho’s Hymns to Venus, as well as 
her celebrated ode, so admirably translated by 
Ambrose Philips, one of those sudden associa- 
tions of thought, for which there is no account- 


and I suddenly exclaimed—‘ Sappho!’ ‘ Be- 
hold her!? said the female, and quietly resumed 
her studies. ‘Turning eagerly round I observ- 
ed that one side of the grotto was covered by a 
black eurtain, which began slowly to arise, but 
what words can express my wonder, when, as 
the mysterious drapery became completely 
furled, | found myself gazing upon the islands 
of Delos, in the “ean Sea, with an intuitive 
knowledge of | alities around me, and the 
personages, wlio frured in the scene. Ancient 
tradition ha) rted that it was a floating 
island, until . immortamque coli dedit, 
et contemncr tios,’ Lat first imagined it had 
again broken ‘rom its rocky moorings and been 
wafted up to the mouth of the cave; but a mo- 
ments’s observation dissipated this fancy, for I 
seemed to be standing in the céntre of the 
island, surrounded by a vast multitude of peo- 
| ple, who were asseinbled to celebrate the great 
| quinquennial feast of Apollo. 

| Before me was the beautiful temple of that 
| deity, forming the principle ornament ofa city, 
| watered by the littl rivulet Inopus, behind 
| which rose Mount Cynthus coyered with laurel 
| groves. The sun had not yet risen, but the 








— - eeang 
mon, whom Plutarch mentions as the inventor 
of the sacred dances used at Delphi. As it was 
customary to rebearse their performance be. 
forehand, they danced, as soon as they landeg 
the Geranon, intended by itsfigure to repre. 
sent the intricacies of the Labyrinth, 

By the time this was-concluded, a thin 
light had stolen over the deep blue of the east, 
ern heavens, which, gradually assumed a rog 


which fly up the sky to announce the coming 
of the God of Day. At this sight, the multi. 
tude arranged themselves in order in front of 
the Temple, anxiously gazing towards the 
quarter whence their deity was to arise; and ag 
soon as the upper surface of his fiery orb be. 
came visible, the whole assembled peokigeunk 
upon one knee, and stretched their righ®hands 
to the east, shouted ‘Apollo! Apollo!? The 
sea, islands, and blue concave of air, rever- 





ing, suggested her, at that moment to my mind | 


berated the sound; and | could not help imag. 
ining the sun quickened his uprising at the 
triumphant summons, and cast a complacent 
smile on his kneeling votaries. 

Musical instruments sounded a solemn pre- 
lude, and the whole body of priests and choris- 
ters united their voices in ‘Hail to Apollo” 
This was followed by an animated poem from 
priestessses. Then the sacred band fell 
back on either side, to the sound of the dul- 
chimer,tabret, lute, and the Phrygian pipe; and 
in the centre I perceived her whom I had or- 
dered to be summoned—Sappho! The cine- 
ture that bound her white garments was fas- 
| tened by a golden sun; and her black hair and 
| laurel wreath were attached by a similar clasp. 





| Of low stature, dark complexion, and features 


‘far from beautiful, there was yet something 
| indescribably interesting, and even fascina- 
| ting in her appearance. It exhibited nothing 

wanton or immodest; and though her burning 

blood seemed to flush through her face and 
|every part of her naked throat and arms,,a 
‘high and holy intelligence sat with such a re- 
| deeming virtue upon ber brow, that I pronoun- 
| ced ber to be a mental, rather than a sensual 
|voluptuary. As a votaress of Venus, love 

was her religion; as an exalted poetess herself 


ed the entrance of the cave which my guide | moon was full; and Diana, as if anxious to show | she reverenced intellect in others; and when 


contemplated with a profound horror, and as | ali honor to her brother deity, poured from the} 


no entreaties would prevail_on him to enter, I 
teok a pistol in each hand, (being in sooth 
somewhat apprehensive of banditti, though 
perfectly undismayed by any feat of supernatu- 
ral adversaries,) and marched slowly into the 
mouth of the aperture. 

From the appearance of the interior, I should 
conjecture it to bave served as a place of ref- 
uge for some pious hermit of the early ages, 
rude seats being hewn out of the rocks, aad 
sufficient light admitted by tunnels communi- 
cating with.the surface to enable a person to 
read in avy part without difficuity. Passing 
through a narrow passage at the extremity of 
the first porch, | entered a second, where, to 
my infinite amazement, I beheld a young and 
beautiful female gazing earnestly upon a large 
book. Her complexion was pale, and her dark 
hair parting at the top of her head, and falling 
on each side upon her shoulders, discovered a 
high and fair forehead. wich a finely carved 
brow which seemed to be the seat of intense 
thought. So much was she absorbed in study, 
that she did not observe my entrance, until I 
intercepted the light which fell upon the vol- 
lume; when, without expressing surprise or 
alarm, she turned towards me, and said in a 
gentle voice-‘ you are a stranger: why do you 
invade my solitude!’ Simple as the question 
was I hardly knew what reply to make;—and 
I stammered, that 1 bad no excuse to make for 


| heaven a steady and resplendent light, illam- 


ining the whole group of the Cyclades, and | 


| diffusing a rippling brightnessver the Egean 
| whose waves laid themselves gently down upon 
the yellow sands with a bushing sound. The 
| ocean was covered with vessels, from the Sar- 
| onic Sea to the Hermaic Gulf on the west, and 
| from the Icariap Sea to the Hellespont on east 
—their white sails alternately catching and 


| losing the moonbeams, and their oars flashing | 


like meteors. All were loaded with votaries 
| bearing offerings of statues, pictures, and cost- 
ly presents, or with visitants from various parts 
hurried to witness this magnificent festival. 
The Ionians were there with 
and.chiidren, the natives Thessaly, Arcadia, 
and Argolis; and even the remote Hyperbor- 
eans had freighted a bark with the tribute of 
their first fruits. But that which excited most 
attention was the splendid deputation of the 
Athenians in five handsome vessels, beaded by 
the sacred galley called Paralus, which was 
said to have been preserved from the times of 
Theseus,and during whose absence from Athens 
no criminal could be executed. Crowding 
with other inhabitants to the beach, I saw the 
’Deliastes descend from it, followed by the four 
priests of the family of the Ceryces, who claim- 
ed Mercury for their ancestor; the priestesses, 
called Doliades, all crowned with laurel; and 
lastly, the dancing girls, attended by Phillam- 





their wives, 


these feelings combined to prudence an intense 
| excitement of alllher ideas and sensations, I 
easily imagined she could abandon herself to 
| their beatitudes with a passionate enthusiasm 
of the head and heart, of the senses and affec- 
tions, which might well terminate in the ex- 
tacy so eloquently described in her ode. In 
modern times she would have been a devotee— 
| a fanatic—perhaps a maniac, or a martyr; but 
| she would have been cold and chaste, for the 
same reason that she was susceptible and amor 
ous—because her religion enjoined it. Her 
modest and dignified rebuke of Alezeus, pre- 
served by Aristotle, and her unalterable con- 
stancy to Phaon, for whom she finally sacrifi- 
ced her life, confirm this view of her character, 
and seemed to refute every imputation of gross, 
or promiscuous attachment. 

A dead silence pervaded the w ole multi- 
tude, as she stepped forward a few paces, and 
made agraceful reverence to the sun. Me- 
thought her languid eyes at first justified her 
own phrase Opseon upoleipseis; but she had no 
sooner swept the golden lyre she held in her 
hand, than they became animated with a holy 
rapture: she then extended both arms to the 
God of Day, and in a voice of surpassing sweet- 
ness began, ‘Twin-born of Dian!’—when lo! 
the enyious curtain suddenly fell, and 1 found 
myself alone with the enchantress of the cave. 

* By all that is beautiful and mysterious, dis- 





appoint me not thus,’ I passionately exclaimed; 
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hue, deepening at last into those golden flushes 
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| drapery which robbed me of this glorious vision 


ik 


_ have you not been gratified?’ ‘Ob, fully, most 
fully? and ifthis enchanting pageant must no 
' more be seen, I have only to submit with grat- 


>. I replied, ‘ By what name shall I invoke you, 
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on : -- 
and I was rushing forward to tear down the 


when she cried, in an authorative voice-* Rash 
man, forbear! you have seen my power, pro- 
yoke aot its exercise against yourself. You 
demanded to see, not to hear the poetess— 


itude and depart; trusting | may again be al- 
lowed to visit your abode, and witness some 
new display of your inexplicable power.’ 
‘That is unnecessary; you may summon me to 
our presence whenever you think fit.’ Start- 
ed at an announcement which suggested to | 
my mind that I might be associating with some 
of the manifold incarnations of the arch fiend, 


and how shall J obtain dominion over your in- 
eantations?? ‘ You yourself!’ said the female, 
with a playful smile, ‘can best judge of your 
power over me and my enchantments, when | 
inform you that my name is—IMAGINATION. 





Rextcious Liserries.—If there is any 
right sacred beyond all others, because it im- 
parts everlasting consequences, it is the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
our own conscience. Whatever attempts are 
made to narrow it down in any degree, to limit 
it by the decree of any sect, beyond the ex- 
ercise of private judgment, or free inquiry, by 
the standard of his own faith, be he priest or 
layman, ruler or subject, he dishonours so far 
the profession of Christianity, and wounds it in 
its vital virtues. The doctrine on which such 
attempts are founded goes to the destruction of 
all free institutions of government. There is 
not a truth to be gathered from history more 
momentous than this, that civil liberty cannot 
long be seperated from religious liberties with- 
out danger, and ultimately without the des- 


I had not asked thy haughty love, 
Were I as proud as now. 

My love was like a beating heart, 
Unbidden and unstayed; 

Yet had lL known but halfits power, 
It had not been betrayed. 


I did not seelx thy titled hand; 
I thought not of thy name— 

I only granted utterance 
To one wild thought of flame! 

I did not dream thou could’st be mine 
Or I a thought of thee— 

I only knew my Sip must let } 
Some burning thought go free. 





I loved thee for thy high born grace, 
Thy deep and lustrous eye; 

For the sweet meaning of thy brow, 
And for thy bearing high: 

I loved thee for thy stainless truth— 
Thy thirst for higher things— | 

For all that to our common lot 
A better temper brings. 


| 


| 
} 


And are they not all thine—still thine? 
Is not thy heart as true? 
Holds not thy step its noble grace— 
Thy cheek its dainty hue? 
And have not I an ear to hear— 
A cloudless eye to see— 
And a thirst for beautiful human thought, 
That first was stirred by thee? 


Then why should I turn from thee now? 
Why should not I love on: 

Dreaming of thee, by night, by day, 
As I have ever done? 

My service shall be still as leal, 
My love as purely burn: 

It shames me of my selfish thought 
That dream’d of a return! 











truction of both. Whenever religious liberty 
exists, it will, first or last, bring in and estab- 


lish political liberty. Whenever it is suppres- | 


| He married her! Perhaps it spoils the tale: 


But she had listened to his song, unseen, 
And kept it in her heart; and by and by, 


sed, the church establishment, will, first or last | When Angelo did service for his king 
become the engine of despotism and overthrow, | And was preferred to honour, she betrayed 


unless it be itself overthrown, every vestige of 
political right—JupGe Story. 





THE EARL’S MINSTREL. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Angelo turned away. He was a poor 
Unhonoured minstrel, and he might not breathe 
Love to the daughter of an Earl. 
Proudly her beautiful head, and shook away 
From her clear temples, the luxuriant hair, 
And told him it would ever please her well 
To listen to his minstrelsy—but love 
Was for a loftier lip—and then the tear 
Stole to her flashing eye; for as she spoke 
There rose up aremembrance of his keen 
Unstooping spirit; and his noble heart, 

Given her like a sacrifice, and she held 

Her hand for him to kiss, and said ‘ farewell— 

Think of me, Angelo!’ and so passed on. 

The colour to his forehead mounted high, 

And his thin lip curled haughtily; and then, 

As if his mood had changed, he, bowed his head 

Low in his bosom, and remainéd a while 

Lost in his bitter thoughts; and then again 

He lifted to its height his slender form, 

‘And his moist eye grew clear, and his hand 
passed 

Rapidly o’er his instrument, while thus 

He gave his feelings way :— 


It did not need that altered lool, 
Nor that uplifted brow; 


She raised | 


| Hersecret in some delicate way, that 1 


Do not remember, and so ends the tale. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
INDIAN ANECDOTE. 

Soon after the close of the Revolutionary 
war, a remnant of Mohegan Indians removed 
| from Stockbridge in Massachusetts, and also a 
| few families from Farmington in Connecticut, 
toa place called Brothertown in the state of 
New York. A Farmington Indian, by the 
name of Wampee, made a visit to his friends in 
Brothertown, in company with his daughter. 
They had but one horse, which they rode al- 
ternately. Wampee shall tell the rest of the 
story. ‘So we go long, my daughter, she ride, 
I walk. By an by we meet great Indian—all 
paint, black, red.’ He say ‘ Whoh, I kill you.’ 
‘What you kill me for? I friend.? ‘No you 
Yankee, I British, I kill you.’ Den I seize 
hold his gun. We make great struggle. My 
daughter very much afraid, so she ride op. By 
an by gun go off, den I let go. He take 
powder hora, put in power, E turn it out. He 
put in more, I turn it out. Den he throw down 
gun, take knife. —Ah, never tink o’ my knife 
all dis time. So I take my knife. We stand 
bout one minute. He look very mad in my 
face—I look mad in his face. Den he say, ‘I 
friend, I friend. ‘ Well,’ say I, ‘ golong bout 
your business--I no kill you.’ Den I take 
flint, so he no shoot me—I walk slow, while be 
see me, denran, overtake my daughter. — 








Cow.ry’s Conression.—We are, therefore, 
wonderful wise men, and have a fine business 
of it, who spend our lives in poetry. I do 
sometimes laugh, and am often angry with my- 
self, when I think on it; and, if L had a son 
inclined to the same folly, I believe I should 
bind him from it by the strictest conjunctions 
of paternal blessing. For what can be more 
ridiculous than to labour to give men delight, 
whilst they labour on their part most earnestly 
to take offence. This I do affirm, that from 
all which | have written, I never received the 
least benefit or the least advantage; but on.the 
contrary, felt the effects of malice and misfor- 
tune.—Prer. TO THE CAT. OF COLEMAN’s ST. 





Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere, 
Glows in the fruits, and mantles on the stream; 
No storm deforms the beaming brow of heaven 
Nor scatters in the freshness of his pride 

The foliage of the ever-verdant trees; 

But fruits are ever ripe, flowers ever fair, 
And autumn proudly bears her matron grace, 
Kindling a flush on the fair cheek of spring, 

W hose virgin bloom, beneath the ruddy fruit. 


| Reflects its tint and flushes into love.-SHELLEY. 





All nature seems at work—slugs leave the 
lair— 
The bees are stirring—the birds are on the 
wing— 
And winter, slumbering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring; 
And I, the while the sole unbusy thing, 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build,nor 
sing. CoLERIDGE. 





Youta.—We have so much fire, so much 
imprudence, in our first youth, we dart forward 





in life with so much vivacity. The mind how- 
ever cultivated, will never supply the want of 
years; for, though we may learn to talk as if 
| experienced, we act not according to our per- 
ceptions; we have a kind of fever in our ideas, 
which does not permit us to conform our con- 
duct to our reasonings, 








EHYMENEZAL. 


Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
“With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play. , 


Tn Boston, on Thursday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Ballou, Mr. Benj. French, of Pem- 
broke, N. H. to Miss Abia Dunbar, of Hing- 
ham. 

In East Cambridge, Mr. Robert Taten to 
Miss Susan Tidd Binney, daughter of Mr. 
Benjamin Binney. 

On the 10th inst. by the Rev. T. J. Kitte, 
Mr. William Fowler, of this city, to Miss Ca- 
roline Bennet, of the Northern Liberties. 





OBITUARY. 
Io this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant: —O believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here== 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


In Needham, Mr. James Bunce, aged $2, 
formerly of New Haven. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 5th inst. Mr. 
Henry L. Philip, merchant, of New York, i= 
the 24th year of his age. 

In Charleston, Mrs. Dilla, wife of Mr. Daniel 
Bucan, aged 60 years. 


’ 
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FORGET-ME, AND FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Forget me in the mazy dance 
When beauty’s flitting by; 

Forget me not when that bright glance 
Beams from my rivals eye; 

Forget me when thy heart is glad— 
When sweetest feelings flow; 

Forget me not when I am sad— 
When sorrow clouds my brow. 


Forget me when I’nf by tiny side; 
When round my native home— 

Forget me not when on the tide 

' Pm tossed by ocean’s foam: 

Forget me in the morn of life, 
When all is light and gay; 

Forget me not when tempests rife, 
Are darkling o’er my way. 


Forget me when the fav’ring tide 
Of fortune bears me on; 
Forget me not when I am tried 
By fortune’s gloomy frown: 
Forget me when the world shall bow, 
Applauding me and mine; 
Forget me not when on my brow 
The cypress it would twine! 


Forget me in the summer bewer, 
With mingling voices gay; 
Forget me not when in the hour 
Of silent night I stray: 
Forget me here, furget me there, 
Thy friend at moru and even; 
Forget me not, O! ne’er forget, 
When to the God of Heaven, 
Thy form is bowed in bumble prayer— 
Thy spirit upward bending, 
To free the heart from guilt and care, 
To God on high ascending. 
L. 8. A. 











SELECTED FOR THE PHILADEPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE DOVE OF THE ARK. 


‘ Ride on:—the ark, majestic and alone 
On the wide waste of the careering deep, 
Its bull scarce peering through the night of 
clouds, 

Isseen. But lo! the mighty deep has shrunk! 
The ark, from its terrific voyage, rests 

Qn Ararat. The raven is sent forth,— 

Send out the dove, and as her wings far off 





Shine in the light, that streaks the sey’ring 
clouds, 
Bid her speed on, and grect her with a song:— 


Go beautiful and gentle dove, 
But whether wilt thou go? 

For though the clouds ride high above, 
How sad and waste is all below! 


The wife of Shem, a moment to her breast 


Held the poor bird and kiss’d it.. Many a night 


When she was listening the hollow wind, 

She press’d it to her bosom, with a tear; 

Or when it murmur’d in her hand forgot 
The long loud tumult of the storm without.— 
She kisses it, and, at her father’s word, 

Bids it to go forth. 


The dove flies on! In lonely flight 
She flies from dawn till dark; 
And now amid the gloom of night, 
Comes weary to the ark. 
Gh! let me in, she seems to say, 
For long and lone hath been my way; 
Oh! once more, gentle mistress let me 
rest, 
And dry my dripping plumage on thy 
breast, 


So the bird flew to her who cherish’d it, 

She sent it forth again out of the ark; 

And it came at ev’nivg fall, and lo, 

An olive leaf pluck’d off and in ats bill, 

And Shem’s wile took the green leaf from its 
bill, 

And kiss’d its wings again, and smilingly 

Dropp’d on its neck one silent tear for joy, 

She sent it forth once more; and watch’d its 
flight 

Till it was lost amid the clouds of heaven: 

Then gazing on the clouds where it was lost, 

Its mouroful mistress sung this last farewell: — 


Go beautiful and gentle duve, 
And greet the morning ray; 
For lo! the sun shines bright above 
And night and storm are pass’d away. 
No longer drooping, here confined, 
In this cold prison dwell; 
Go, free to sunshine and to wind, 
Sweet bird, go forth, and fare thee well. 


Oh beautiful and gentle dove, 
Thy welcome sad will be, 

When thou shalt hear no voice of love 
In murmurs from the leafy tree: 

Yet freedom, freedom shalt thou find, 
From this cold prison’s cell; 

Go, then, to sunshine and the wind, 
Sweet bird, go forth and fare thee well. 








THE LAND OF DREAMS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
O Spirit-land! thou land of dreams! 
A world thou art of mysterious gleams, 
Of startling voices, and sounds at strife— 
A world of tbe dead in the hues of life. 


Like a wizard’s magic glass thou art, 

When the weary shadows float and part; 
Visions of aspects now lov’d now strange, 
Glimmering and mingling in ceaseless change. 


Thou art like a city of the Past, 

With all its gorgeous balls into fragments cast, 
Amidst those ruins there glide and play, - 
Familiar forms of the world’s to day. 


Thou art like the depths where the seas have 
birth, 


Rich with the wealth that is lost from earth 


All the blighted flowers of our + +\)s gone by, 
And the buried gems in thy bu-ow lie. 


Yes! thou art like those dim sea caves, 

A realm of treasures, a réalor of graves! 

And the shapes, through tly ‘mysteries that 
come and go, 

Are of Beauty and Terror, of Power and Waa. 


But for me, O thou picture land sleep! 

Thou art all one world of alections deep— 
And wrung from my heart is each fushing dye 
That sweeps o’er thy chauhers of imagery. 


And thy bowers are fair—even as Eden fair! 
All the beloved of my soul are there! 

The forms, my spirit most pincs to see, 

The eyes, whose Jove hath been life to me. 


They are there—and each blessed veice I hear 
Kindly, and joyous, and silvery clear; 
But under tones are in each that say— 
“ Itis but a dream, it wilt melt away? 


I walk with sweet friends in the sunset’s glow, 

1 listen to music of long ago; 

But one thought, like an omen, breathes faint 
through the lay— 

“It is buta dream, it will melt away!” 


It sit. by my hearth cf eur!) days, 

All the home-faces are tc t 4) the blaze 
And the eyes of them ioe soft yet say 
“It is buta dream, i! + i away!” 


And away like a | 
gone 

And I wake more : core deeply lone! 

Oh! a baunted hea: is a weight to beara 

Bright faces, kind vo.ces’—where are ye, 
where? 


-sing breath, ‘tis 


Shadow not forth, O (iu iand ofdreams! 

The past as it fed by my own biuve streams— 

Make not my spirit witht me tu burn, 

For the scenes and the hours ibat may ne’er 
retura. 

Call out from the /v/ure thy visions bright, 

From the world o er ti. graye take thy solema 
light, 

And ob! with the lov d) when no more I see, 

Show me my home, ws ii yet may be. 


As it yet may be in some purer sphere, 

No cloud, no parting, no sleepless fear; 

So my soul may bear on thro’ the long, long day, 

Till I go where the beautiful melts not away. 
An Irishinan asked an Englishman, what 

news? And was answered, ‘the Devil is dead,’ 

upon which the former banded a shilling to bis 

informant, saying, ‘it is the fashion in my 

country to give the child something when the 

parent dies,’ 





A gentleman of the West lately visited 
Washington in hopes of obtuining a portion of 
the ‘loaves and fishes,’ to which be observed, 
be was entitled for lis adherence to the * good 
cause.’ He applied to the President in propria 
persone, saying he would taie any ofice—was 
not particular—from 500 to 3000 dollars a year 
—except that of a clerk—for he was unable 
to write. 

— 
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